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Englishmen, like to believe that the affairs of any
institution in which they are interested, whether it be
a school or a nation, are directed by individuals who,
though probably not corrupt, are at least almost
criminal in their incompetence.1

Following out the suggestion of one of the Prime
Minister's Committees on Education, the Provost
and Fellows in my time decided that all scholarships
at Eton should be of a fixed value, capable of being
liberally augmented in case of need. So liberal has
been this augmentation that there are several boys
in College whose parents pay nothing towards either
their board or education, while various benefactions
have made it possible to help a really poor boy
still further, with grants for unusual expenses.
The result is that it is possible for the poorest of
boys to receive an Eton education for practically
nothing.

I am sure that this was a very wise decision: if it
is objected that a really poor boy may not be able to
qualify for admission, the answer is that that is not
Eton's fault: the best way in which the public schools
can help a clever boy is by refusing to allow that
certain subjects, such as Latin and Greek, are
reserved for the rich, and by encouraging teachers to
believe that for a boy of real promise, whether in

1 This sentiment is, of course, by no mean's official, nor is it
publicly expressed: and I must apologize to Old Etonians if
in my attempts to explore the subconscious I have erred either
against propriety or against truth. Psychology is notoriously a
tricky subject.
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